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ABSTRACT 

, . Based on the 1979 Annual Housing Survey, the 
elderly — esj^ec i aJJ.yy the rural elderly — are more likely than other 
groups to live in inadequa(te housing. Housing wa^s defined as 
inadequate if it had one or more of the following flaws: incomplete 
plumbing facilities, inc,omplete kitchen facilities, leaking roof, 
holes in walls or ceilings, and exposed wiring. Fifteen percent of 
rural heads of household lived in inadequate housing compared with 
eight percent of the urban elderly. Most elderl'Y_^]^ftat3s of household 
were white, married males aged 65-75 years^old with less than a ninth 
grade education. Of the inadequate housing units of the rural , 
elderly, 45% had two or more structural flaws and were classified as 
severely inadequate. Comparing four regions (West, North Central, 
Northeast, and South the rural South had the highest percentage 
(10%) of severely in^equate housing, especially among renters. A 
major factor contributing to housing problems of the elderly was low 
incomes. Twenty-nine percent of the rural elderly had incomes below 
the poverty level compared with 10% of the rural nonelderly. Housing 
af fordability was a problem for many rural elderly including^ thoiie 
with inadequate housing, who speAt more than 30% of'^heir incomes for 
housing in one case out of every five. (JHZ) ^ 
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The elderly, ospecially the rural elderly, are moro likely to have houHinK* 
prt/blerhs than other Brouips. The number of rural elderly households 
increased 16 percent between 1974 and 1979 compared with an increase of 
only tt) percent for all U.S. households. In 197&. 15 percent of U.S. rural 
elderly heads of household lived in inadequate housing compared with 8 per- 
cent of the urban elderly. Inadequate housing has one or more of the follow- 
ing flaws, among others: inoomplete plumbing facilities, incomplete kitchen 
facilities, leaking roof, holes in walls or ceilings, and expoB«tl wiriilg. In 
addition, one out of five elderly homeowners in rural areas and about half 
of elderly renters had trouble affording their homos. 

* \ 

Keywords: Rural, elderly, housing affordability. adequacy ^ 
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Summary ^ 



Most eldeiiy peoplo in the United States live in adequate housing, but in 
rural areiis, 27 percent of the elderly renters and 1*8 percent of all the 
nidorly liting in the South have inadequate housing. T^hese findings are 
based on|[l979 Annual Housing Survey data recently analyzed by the Eco- 
nomic Research Service. ^ . 

A major factor contributing to inadequat©»^ousing is the low incomes of the 
oldHrly. In 1979, 29 percent of the rural elderly had incomes below the pov- 
erty level, far greater than the 10 percent for .the rural nonelderly. 

Thn number of rural elderly househqi^s increased 16 percent between 1974 
and 1979 compared with an increase of only \0 percent for all U,S. house- 
Kolds. In 1979. 15 percent of the rural elderly lived in inadequate bousing 
compared with 8 percent of the urban elderly. 

Housing is considered inadequate if it has one or more of the following 
flaws, among others: incomplete plumbjng facilities, incomplete kitchen fertil- 
ities, leaking roof, holes in walls or Ceilings, and exposed wiritig. 

Other jpndings. in this study: ^ 

• Forty-five percent of the inadequate housing units of the rural elderly 
are regarded as severely inadequate, with two or more housing flaws. 

• Thejural South has the highest percentage (10 percTent) of severely 
inadequate housing, especially among renters. 

• Many rural elderlV have trouble affording their homes. In 1979. 20 
porf:ent of the rural elderly living in adequate housing spent more than 
v30 percent of their incomes for housing. 

• In 1979. 83 percent of rural elderly homeowners owned their homes 

♦ free and clear', and niore than half had lived 20 years or more in their 
current units. 

» 

• The rural elderl^ live in older, smaller housing units than do the 
' rural nonelderly.. ^ ^ ' 

rhe majority of elderly heads of household in rural areas are white, married 
males aged 65-75 years old with Jess than a ninth grade educati\on. 
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Introduction 

Whil« mo8t fildorly people (65 yearH old arul over) in 
the United States live in adequate hoUsing. many of 
those in rurdl areas have inadequate housing, espto- 
cially those renting their homes and those living in 
the South. This report presents a detailed descrip- 
tion of the demographic^nd housing characteristics 
of the ruraJ elderly.. 

This study used the 1974 and 1979 Annual Housing 
Surveys (AHS) as a data base to describe selected 
households and housing characteristics. At the time 
of report preparation. 1979 data were the most 
recent. A brief preview of later data conducted in 
March 1984 indicates little substantive change. The 
AHS provides information on the number of housing 
units ^n the United States, the characteristics of 
their occupants, housing and neighborhood quality, 
and other housingrrelat|^ variables (10).^ 



The surveys were conduc>6d by the Bureau of the 
Census in cooperation w/th the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development (HUD), the 1974 
data on 78.000 housing units were collected by per- 
sonal interviews from August to October 1974. The 
1979 data on 79.000 units were collected by per- 
sonal intel'views from September to December 1979. 
The sample of the AHS was spread oVer 461 sample 
areas, comprising 923 counties and independent 
cities vyith coverage in each of the 50 States and 
the District of Columbia. In order to develop reliable 
estimates of rural housing characteristics, rural 
households were sampled at twice the rate of the 
larger urban sample.^ Data preso"nted hero were 
obtainod by special tabulations of the AHS. 



'Ilfiliciml niimlmrH in piirnnthoHOH rnfor to lilnnituro ritnd iit 

(Ti^H of thin TMporl. 
nli^ AHS mnknn llip rollowlnK ()intin(*li()n hnlvymm iirhnn find 
mriil houNini^: itrhnn hmiHin^ nompriBHH nil hounin^ iinitR in urhon- 
ir^fMl iirofiH nnH in plnrnn or "i.f^OO inhnhitfinlR or morn outBidn ^ ^ 
urtNinir.od nrofiK. Ilrlmn hoiiHinx confllnln morn npnrificnllv or nil 
liouflinK nifitn in (I) plnron of 2. MX) inhnhitnniB or morn inror 
tK)rntfHl nn l ilinn. villnROfi. lK)rn)iRhN (nxrtopi AlnnkAl^ nnd lownn 
(Hxciipl in Ihi! Now KnKlond SInloB. Now York, nnd Wi8(!onsln) but 
.oxrlndoB thoHo houBinK uiiIIb in Ihfl rural porlionn of oxIfyKlfNl 
ritioB; (2) unlniiorporntiHi f\|n(:oR of^.f^fK) inhnhilnntfl or morn: nnd 

otiior Inrriiprv. incorpomliHl or uninr:orporHlo<l. inrlmlml in 
iirlinni^od/orodB. flotiHinK nnilB riot cloBBifiod nB urban coiyitilulo 
rural hotuijiK- 



Detajji^aphic Characteristics 

The number of rural elderly households is growing 
rapidly. From 1974 to 1979. the number of U.S. 
households increased- 10 percent, whereas the num- 
ber of rural elderly headed households increased 16 
percent. The number of households with heads* 
ranging from 65-74 yeard old increased 13 percent, 
while the nuniber with^heads 75 years old or older 
increased 21 percent. The increase of rural elderly 
headed households between 1974 and 1979 varied 
considerably antong the four regions^ ranging from 
a low of 7 percent in the^Norlh^Central regiooJp 30 
percent in the West (fig. 1). 

The majority of rural elderly heads of household in 
^1979 were white, married (wife ^jresent) males, 
aged 65-75 years old. with less than a ninth grade 
education (table 1).' However, about 30 percent of 
rural elderly heads of household were single 
females. There were proportionately fewer rural 
male heads with each increasing age group. Of the 
rural heads 65^^74 years old. 66 percent were males. 
*rhis percentage decreased for those aged 75 and 
over to 53 percent. At the sam6 time, the proportion 
of rural widows incp^ased with each older age 
group. Of the rurflrl heads 65-74 years old. 30 per- 
cent were^Widoys; in the 75-plus age group, 5^ 
percent were widows. The higher proportion of* 
single female heads in the older age group reflects 
the longer life expectancy of females. 

Education levels of the elderly are rising. According 
to 1979 data. 22 percent of heads 65-74 years old 
had graduated from high school compared with 14 
percent of the hftads 75 or plder. Although levels of 
educational attainment are lower in rural than in 
urban areas, the rural elderly in 1979 were hotter 
educated tljan comparable age groups in 1974. 
Since each younger age group is better educated, 
each generation of the elderly wijl be better edu- 
cated than the previous one. 

Mobility and Tenure 

Most of thn rural elderly heads are lonRtime reBi- 
Hentfl of the houHing units currently ocnupied. 
AmoBt half of those who wore homoownors in 1979 
had lived in their Units 20 years or more. Only 14 
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purcnnt had livAd in thoir curronyiinit^ loss^than 5 
y^uirsrHy compnriHon. tho rfiral nidorly rontor is 
hiKhly rnobiln; 52 porc^nt of thn rural olderl^ 
rentors movad Imtwatui 1974 and 1979. 

r 

rho pnfnontBKo of h()moj)wn(5rs among thn rural 
nkjarly is hixHor Jhan that among tho urban oldorly. 
In )979. 6.] porciim of the rural oldorly woro homo- 
owne^rs comparod with 64 por(;ont of th(^ ucban 
eldarly.' Among the urban qlderly» 32 porcont woro 
rontors (MJmpareKl with 11 percent of the rural 
oldorly/ 

rhe distribution of rural elderly heads is consistent 
with th(^ distribution of all rural households, of 
which 43 percent resided in the South in 1979. Dis- 

'Kxrludns oVvuhth of condominiiimH miuI rooprirulivfm. 
*Kx<:liul(JH hnuHoholdB whi<ih paid frtr rnnt by olhor than cnnh. 



tfibutions among and b(dwO(iu iM^gions of rural 
elderly owners and renters are shown in figs. 2 
and 3. Those distributions differ from that of tht^ 
rura-I oldorly population in general. The proportion 
of owners and r(mttrs varies within oat:h region, 
rho Northeast and West have high(^r. proportions t)f 
nuitors and lower jiropof tions of owners than do 
the Southern and NortH Central regions. 

Income 

Incomes ()f elderly Jiouseholds in 1979 were lejjs 
than half those of nonelderly households, boss of 
earnings following retirement often aggravates the 
economic problems of the elderly. However,' the use 
of current income us a measure of economic well- 
being may have overestimatod the economic prob- 
lems of the elderly given thoir accumulated wealth 
.(13, pp. 1-4). 



Figufo J 



Regional Distribution and Growth of Rural Elderly Heads of Houqf hold 



West 




Northeast 



♦Top fuimh#»rn rofnr tr) porcontago (Ji^lflhuUdn hy regior] In 1979 

• noUom niimborn incilr.rtte pftfcimtago Incroano In oldorly hounohold hnarin from 19M lo 19/9 
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Table 1— Demographic charact^istics of elderly heads of household, 1979 



'■ Characteristics 


Rural 




Urban 




Total 






Nlimber 


Percent' 


t Number 


Percent' 


Number 


% 

Percent' 


Total elderly heads 


4.748.157 /> 


100 


11.516.538 


100 


(16.264.695 


100 


* 

Race: 
While 

Black / 
Other 


4.384.959 
329.249 
33.949 


92 
7 

1 


10.288.281 
1.085.571 
142.686 


« ) 89 
.. ' 9 
1 


14.67,3.240 
1.414.820 
15^6.635 


90 

9 
1 


Highest grade of school 
attended: 
No school 

Kinderaarten-8th ( 
9th-llrti 

Hiflh school graduate 
College 


78,530 
2.365.428 
763,598 
894.846 
645.755 


s 

2 ' 
50 
16 

. 19' 
14 


) 

181.856 

17 1,363 

1,827.164 

2.948.677 

2.387.478 
> 


2 

36 

, 16 
26 
21 


260.386 
6.536.791 
2.590.762 
3.843,523. 
3,033.233 

1 


2 ' 
• 40 
16 

24 t V 
19 


Marital status: 
Married 
Single 

■ f> 

Sex: 
Male 
Female 


2.506.895 
2.241.262 


4 

<53 
47 


4.819.563 
6.696.975 


42 , 
58 


7.326.458 
^ 8.938,237 


45 
55 

(f- 


2.982.668 
1.765.489 


63 
37 


6.032.173 
5.484.365 


52. 
48 


9.014.te41 
7.249.854 


55 
45 



'Percontagos muy not ncid to 100 due to rounding of dutfVi 



In 1979, 36 pernent of thH rural agbd had incomes 
less thai\$5,dOO: more than half had incomes less 
than $7,000. In comparison, 41 percent of the non- 
aged had incomes above $20,000, and well over half 
had incomes of $15,000 or more. Tho median income 
for the rural aged was less ^lan $7,000 compared 
with nearly $16,000 for the rural nonaged (table ^1). 

Incomes differ significantly between regions and 
between owners and. renters. Median incomes of 
rural elderly heads varied by more than $2,000 
among the four regions in 1979, ranging from more 
than $8,034 in thd Northeast to $5,779 in the South. 
\Median incomes for owners were $3,325 higher ^ 
)han those for renters. The owner/renter differences 
In median incomes ranged from approximately 
$3,900 in the Northeast to $2,900 in the South 
where incomes, generally were lower than 
elsewhere,' 

Social security and railroad retirement are the most 
common Sources of income for the eldprly. Interest 
and bonds provided some income for more man half 
of the households in 1^9. Only 1 out of 12 elderly 




rural households received any welfare or public 
assistance, although 29 uercent had incomes bolow 
the poverty level. This finding is expected since kit 
asliet eligibility tests may exclude many elderly from 
(Qualifying for assistance programs. 

Housint; Characteristics ^ 

Eight out of 10 rural elderly heads of household 
resided in sinjlfle detached units in 1979. Nine per- 
cent lived in n\obile homes and 7 percent in mipltiple 
linits. The rural elderly live in spjaller units than 
the noneldorly. In 1979, 56 percent of rural elderly 
heads lived in units Wit^i fewer than three' bed- 
rooms;, 33 percent lived in units with fewer than 
five rooms. 

In comparison, approximately 7 out of 10 rqral non* 
aged lived in units with three or more bedrooms, 
and more than three-fourths lived in units with five 
or more rooms. Ihis size differential may bo par- 
tially related tt) tho ago of the units. The majority of 
the units occupied by tho rural ^iged were built over 
30 years ago. Most of the units built prior to 1950 
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*\ . .wore cpntttructnd at a time When Btan(iardH of ^* 
space, rirrangnment and sto^tjHie'Wore raiich lower, 
and build^nK technology was less well advanced 
than it is today {4y*\ 

rho rural elderly live in slightly larger units than do' 
the urban elderly. In 1»79. 66 percent of the rural 
aged lived in units with five or more roojms. and 45 
fiercent ha(i three or more bedropma as compared 
with tKe urban elderly's 56 percent and 33 percent, 
respeclivoly. * - 

Housing Quality 

A series of structural hnd functional housing char- 
^acterislics def^cribe^the qurftity of housing. In addi- 
tion, [hv. adequacy o{ a particular housing^unit 
depends uponihe characteristics and needa of th(» 
occupants. Three mtuisures of housinjf (juaiily and 
adequacy are used here: (1) a simple definition of 



Hi^bstandard housing. (2) aMisting of the structural 
and functional flaws In the housing unit, and (3) the 
definition of inadequate housing developed by 
ilUp for the report series How Well are We Housed? 
(11,12). . \' 



Substandard Housing 

A substandard housing unit is one that isr crowded. 
1.01 or more persons per room, or iajcksWfoniplete 
private plumbing facilities. Complete plumbing fabii- 
ities are dofi^ied as hot and cold^ip^d watpr. a 
flush toilet, and a bathtub or^shower. The plumbing 
must be inside the structure anji exclusively used by 
the occupants. Although (.roy^ding .was not a major 
problem among the elderly fcKie to 6mali household , 
sizes) in 1979. 9 percent of all rural elderly house- 
holder lived in substandard housing, largely because 
of inadequate plumbing. 



Figure 2 



National Oistributfon of Rural Etdetly Owners/Renters 



West 
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, Distribution \>f Rural Elderly Households by Tenure. Within Each Region 



West 




♦ peni Includoft only tho8« households wt\j^h paW cash for rent 
^ • Oth«r Includes cooperatives, condominiums, and households that did /lo! pay cash for rent. 
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Table 2 — Rural income distril^tion by age category of head of household, 1979 



•' Income leyels 


«^ Nonaged 




Aged 




Total 


• ' i 




r 

Number Percent 


Number Percent 


Number 


t 

Percent 


Ufls than $5,000 
$5,000-$6,999 
$7,000-$9,999 
$10,000-$! 2,499 
$>1 2, 500-$ 14. 999 ^ 
$15, 000-$ 19,999 
$20,0OO-$29,999 
$30,000 or more 


1,420,350 
903,814 
!,6»2,133 » 
2,048,811 , 
1,571,353 
2,985,007 
* 4,4^5,307 
2.936,735 


8 
5 

9 
11 
/^9 
17 
25 
1& 


1,700.795 
711,973 
822.203 

'421,481 
283,996 
352,843 
279,062 
166,345 


36 
15 
17 

V 

7 
6 
4 


3.121,145 
1,615,787 
2.514,336 
2,470,292 
^^,855,349 
3,337,850 • 
4,7,M.369 
3,103,080 


14 

• 7 
11 
11 
8 
15 
21 
14 


Total 


!7,993,9riO' 


100 


4.738,698 


100 


22,732,208 


100 


N 






f ^ DoJJars 


• 






Median Income 


•> 

~ 15,60^^ " 




6,878 




14,716 




— = Nql Hpplicnbld. 
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A disproportiofiate pe4?centagQ of rural elderly 
renters (19 percent) lived in substandarlThousing 
compared with rural elderly owners (7 percent). 
Thirteen percent qf nonelderly renters lived in sub- 
standard housing compared with 6 percent of non- 
elderly owners. In all^regions of the country, sub- 
standard housing was more common among renters 
than owners (table 3). 



tional flaws in the housing unit. A unit has a struc- 
tural flaw if it h^ two or more of the following 
defects: open clacks or holes in walls or ceilings, 
holes in the interior floors, or broken plaster or 
peeling paint over 1 square foot. A unit has a func- 
tional flaw if it has one or more of the following 
defects, inadequate plumbing facilities, kitchen 
facilities, or heating equipment. 
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Approximately 7 out of 10 of the substandard units 
occupied by the rural elderly were located in the 
South in 1979. This relatively high concentration 
reflects the greater prominence of renters efmong 
the elderly in the South. Hje lower incomes in that 
region, and the gpfmi^rfrequency of substandard 
housing among horn Owners and renters in the 
South (table 4). 
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Structural and Functional Flaws 

Another way of looking at-the quality of housing is 
by examining the number of structural and func- 



Table 3 — Percentase of rural elderly heads of . 
household living in substandard unit's* by region and 
tenure, 1979 



^r^J' ^r. North- North e »u \a;^«» United 
^""^'^^ east Central ^^^^^ States* 



Rurnl fllderfy 

hoadn 4 

Owners 3 

Ronters 1 1 



B 
5 
7 



Percent 



14 

11 
35 



4 

2 
11 



9 
^ 7 
19 



Nolo: Tubln ix txifxid on 4.748.157 porsorm. 



Table 4— Regional distribution of .substandard units 
of rural elderly heads of household by~tenure,^1^70 

T^'^'h South M/esi ^[^i^i 
Central . p States* 



Tonurn 



North- 
east 



Percent 



Rurttl oldnrly 

heads 
Owners 
Renters 



7 
6 
12 



19 
21 

. 9. 



69 



69 4 ^ 
69 9 



100 
100 
100 
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Few rural elderly hbuseholds^4 percent) lived in 
•structurally flawed housifig in 1979. Based on meas- 
ures of the frequency of each flaw, rural elderly^ 
households had the followinj; problems in dtfcreasingi 
order of importance (table 5). Eight percent had 
incomplete plumbing facilities, 5 percent had^ 
incomplete kitchen facilities; 5 percent i\ad o^n 
cracks or holes in the walls or ceilings; 4 percent / 
(excluding the South) had inadequate heating; 4 per- 
cent j^ad peeling paint over 1 square foot; and 2 
percent had holes in the interior floors. . 
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Thfe housing of rural elderly is more often Jflawed 
than housing of urban elderly. In 1979, only a sm^ll 
percentage of units oT the urban aged had inade-^ 
quat^plumbing facilities (2 percent), kitchen facllir 
: ties (1 percent), and heating equipment (1 percent). 
, About the same percentage (3 percent) of units 
occupied by urban elderly had structural flaws as 
units of rural elderly. 

Rural elderly households have a higher percentage 
'of units with flaws than nonelderly households. In 
1979, fewer rural noneldedy units had irladequate . 
plumbing facilities (4 percent), inadequate kitchen 
facilities (2 percent), and structural flaws (3 per- ' 
cent)j Inadequate heating was equally common ' 
. among elderly and noneldqrly ruraLhouBeholds. 

Housifig flaws are more prevalent among rtiiral 
elderly renters than owhfirs. Of the rural aged 
renters in 1979/19-perce^t lived in units with ^ 
inadequate plumbing facilities, and 11 percient hfid 
inadequate kitchen faciliti99t well above the 6 per- 

^cent and 3 percent, respectively, among rurol^aged 
owners. Structural defects wbre three times more^ 

. .common among renters than owners (table 6). 

^ Housing deficiencies are far more prevalent iamo^ng 
/Ingle rural elderly males than among single rur^ 

^^Ifierly females. Lack of plumbing is particOlarly ' 
. pnmiitu^ht in the housing of single males (table 7), The 
s(^ewnHt higher frequency of- renters atneng males 
thdn' females likely contributes to the greater. 

^artiount of flawed housing among single males^. . ^ 
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HoliKHhohi heads 



Number 

22.£};«.4lB ' 18J26,261 .4.748,1&7 55.905,221 /. 44, 38ff.69a 11, 

; Percehl^ 
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Flnwod houflinji is more common in the >South thn/ 
in other regions. Approximately 13 percent of the 
housing occupied by rural elderly housoholds in (he 
South in 1()79 had.inadequtfle plumbing facilities; U 
percent had inadequate kitchen facilities; and 6 per> 
cent had structural deficiencies (table 8). 

The West showed the hfgheHt percentages of inadcf- 
quate heating (South excluded); however, tfiis may 
have been due to the Southwestern areas CQnsti- 
tuting a larger percentage of the West. Heating 
facilities are inadequate if no heating equipment is 
used or if the hgiating equipment consists of only a 
fi replace, stove, or room heater without a flue. In 
the Southwest, as in the Soum, heating facilities 
may not be needed to the extertt they are needed in 
the North. Therefore, healing facilities irfthe South- 
west may have been classified as inadequate when, 
in fact, they worq adequate for the local climate. 



Inadequate Housing 



HlJU*s more comprehensive approach to housing 
quality defines an inadequate unit as one that suf- 
fers from one or more of these defects: 

• lncomplet«u)r shared plumbing facalitios; 

• Incomplete qr shared kitcht^n facilities; 

• No public sower, septic tank, cesspool, or 
^ chemical toilet; 

• Inadequate heating' Uixcluding the South); 

• Inadequate maintenance (the unit suffers from 
any two of those defects): leaking roof. op,eh 
cracks or holes in tl\o interior walls or qeil- 
ings, holes in the interior floors, or broken 
plaster or pj;)eling paint on interior walls or 
ceilings; ^ 
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Table 7— Comparison of Rousing deficiencies of single male and single female rural elderly households, 1070 
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• F«w or lU) fixtufjis; Ioosl*. brokon, or mis- 
sinK stops; or a loosn or miHHifl^ stair railing 
in public arons of multiplo housinK units; ^ 

• Iniuio()uato toilat accoss — a^oss to solo flu^h 
toilot is throuKl) ono of two or morn bfuirooms 
UKod for sloepiuK (a^plios only to housohohis 
with chihtron undor tBj; and 

• fnadoquiiff) oloctrical facilitios — oxposod wir' 
* inK. blown fusos. or trippiul circuit broak(n»s 

throo or mora timos in last 90 (lays. no 
working wall out^M in ono or morn rooms. 

By this-comprohanHivt» moasuro of bousing doficion- 
cios. 15 porcont oj tho rural nldnrly hnadod houso- 
holds livod in inado()uato bousing in 1979 compared 
with H porcnnf of tho urban oldorly (tabln 5). 
Inado(|uato rural bousing was particularly promi- 
nent among aldorly ronti^rH(27 porcont) and oldorly 
singln malos (31 ponuMUj (tablos 6 and 7, 
rospoctivolyj. 



Of tho inadoquato units orcupiod by tho rural 
oldorly. 55 porcont had only ono flaw, and 45 por- 
cont had two or moro flaws and thus aro rogardod 
as sov(5roly inado(iuato. In 1979, 93 porcont of tho 
units with ftnido(iuato kitchon facilitifos also had ono 
or moTi) othor flaws. Noarly 80 porcont of thoso 
units lacking plumbing^ woro sovoroly ina(io(iuato. 
Sovonty-ono porcont of tboHo with inadoquat(i oloc- 
tricid 0(]uipmont and 59 porcont with ina(i(M|uato 
maintonuncn woro soveroly inodoiiuato. Only 30 
porcjMit of tho units with inadoquidn boating, 14 
pofcont with inadoquato toilet access, and H per- 
cent with inadequate public halls woro soveroly 
inadequate. ^ 

Inadequately bousmi rural elderly were most prev- 
aUmt in the W4ist (19 percent) and tho South (18 
percent) and less commoi\ in the North Central 
region (12 percent) and tho Northeast (10 pen:ent). 
However, severely inade(]uate houfiing was far more 
prevalent in the South (10 percent) than in the other 
regions: the North Central (5 percent), the North- 
east (3 percent), and the West (3 percent) (table 8|. 



Table 0 — Comparison of housing deficiencies by region, in units occupied by the rural elderly, 1979 
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Pummory of Housing Quality 

I hoHO Ihroo dfifinitions of housing (loficifincios^siih- 
staiidard hoiisiiiK, structural nnd functional flaws, 
and inadotjuato housing — revoal varyinfi dogroHS of 
poor-(iualitv housinK- In all casos^-howovor, tho 
rural South b^H tho hiKhest porcontaBn of flawed 
housing. And. rural oldorly hnadod housoholds. 
ospocially thn rnntors in tho South, arc sovoroly 
plaKiiud with inadecjudito housing. 



Housing Affordability 

Many oldnrly housnholds on roducod or (ixod 
.„ incomos havn difficulty in mooting such rising hous- 
ing costs as ri)i}[ incrnasos. property taxoH. utilities 
or maintananco oxpolfiHos. Housnholds spending 
mora than 30 porcont oT thoir income for adequate 
hollaing (neithor crowded nor with inadequate 
plumbing facilities) have on affordability problem 



\*I*he median percentage of income rural owners 
Hi)ent on adequate housing in 1979 was almost the 
same for the aged as for the nonaged (about 1,7 per 
cent). However, a considerably higher percentage of 
income was spent on adequate housing by both the 
elderly and noneldffrly renters — 30 and 22 percent, 
respetitively. 

In 1979. 20 percent of rural elderly owners in ade- 
(|uate housing had affordability problems, devoting 
30 percent or rpore of 4heir incomos to meet housing 
costs. Affordability problems were far more preva- 
lent among elderly renters; 4^ percent of the rural 
elderly ^^enters spent more than 30 percent of their 
iru:omes for a(le(|uate housing. By comparison, 15 
penreht of the nonaged owners and 31 percent of 
the nonaged renters had affordability problems, 
rwerity five percent of the aged owners in inade- 
(juato housing had affordability problems compared 
With 14 percent of the nonaged owners. By compari- 
son, 30 percent of the aged renters and 29 percent 
of the nonaged renters living in substandard hous- 
ing had affordability problems. 

A+lhough rural elderly headed housoholds* have rela- 
tively lower inctJmes. these elderly are to some 
fiegree compensated by lower housing coMh. How- 
ever, income differences exceed the housing cost 
differenf:es for renters. The median income for 
rural elderly renters was 64 percent less than that 
for nonelderly renters, but the median gross rent 
was only 44 percent less. Vhi) median income for 
rural elderly owners was 61 percent less than 
that for rural nonelderly owners* and the mtdian 



monthly housing costs were a similar 67 percent 
Jess. 



Homoownor Costs 

Homeowner costs include rm\ estate) taxes, 
property insurance, utilities, fuel, water, garbage 
c:ollection, and mortgage paym(nits..HQwover. in 
1979. nearly 90 percent of rural honfieowners over 
65 had paid their mortgages completely. The rural 
elderly had a median monthly bwusing cost of $299 
for owners with a mortgage and $89 for those with- 
out. However, the median monthly housing cost of 
younger households was considerably higher: $350 
for owners with a mortgaae and $105 for those 
without. ' ^ / I 

Much of the difference in housing costs between the 
Iderly and nonelderly is due to differences in mgrt- 
ge costs. The median nnonthly mortgage for 
elderly own^^rs was $115. well below the $197 for 
nonelderly owners. This difference reflects the 
higher interest rates and house prices the younger, 
more recent home purchasers are paying. Median 
monthly mortgage payments of the rural aged 
owners varied considerably by region: $150 in the 
West. $124 in the Northeast, $119 in the North 
Central, and $87 in the South. 

6ural elderly ownets paid lower utility^ bills in 1979 
than nonelderly owners. The median cost of utili- 
ties — electlric, ga^i, oil, and water — was $82 for 
elderly owners and $98 for nonelderly owners. The 
lower cost to the elderly is likely due to the smaller 
sizes «f both their houses and their households. 
Monthly utility cbsts for the rural elderly^^iwi^r 
were highegt in the Northeast ($90) and lowest in 
^ the West ($68). 

Real estate tai'es paid in 1979 wore $191 for the 
rural elderly owner, far below the $331 for the non- 
elderly owner. The mediah tax varied greatly across 
the regions, from $489 in the Northeast to $98 in 
the South. 

Renter Costs 

Monthly housing costs for rural elderly renters 
include rental payments, utilities, end fuels. In ^ 
1979, the median gross rent for rural elderly 
. renters was $114 a montb.yi hfj median gross rent 



HifONR nHiOfiN dofliiml hy AMS. Ih Ihn coiilrficl rnn( pliiH Ihn 
(mlimnlml nvoniKit numlhly cohI f»f uHlllinn^niul tymh if (IiOho Kninrt 
urn poiil for by (ho ronlMr iuM<i<li(ion lo roni 
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for rural iionelderly was $205, ne^vpfy 60 purcent 
higher than for rural elderly. Urban elderly paid 
considerably higher rent, $53 more a month, than 
rural elderly. Rent paid by rural elderly renters 
was highest In the Northeast ($146) and lowest % 
(he South ($03). 



Renters had lower utility costs than owners. Tho 
me)dian monthly cost of utilities for rural elderly 
renters was $M, lower thaiytha $87 paid by non- 
oldorly rentorsN^tility costs for rural nldorly ranged 
from $39 in the South and West to $66 in the North 
Central region. 
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Information 

for PecisionmaKers 



The Economic Research Service ana- 
lyzes developments and trends affect- 
ing agriculture and rural America. 
Performance of the agricultural industry, 
including the producing, processing, 
and marketing sectors, is an important 
area of research. Analysts provide 
economic information to help you make 
more knowledgeable decisions. 

Economists project prices, supplies, 
demand, and use of specific crops, 
dairy. p6ultry, livestock, and other 
products. They assess foreign 
developments and agricultural policies 
to determine the impacts on U.S. 
trade. 



Use, conservation, and development of^ 
natural resources affecting economic 
growth are a major area of research. 
Trends in population, employment, and 
housing, and economic adjustment 
problems are closely reviewed and 
reported. 

Reports lists all current 
agency publications and 
prices. To be placed on its free 
mailing list, write to: 

Information Division 
Room 1470-S^ USDA 
Wasl^ngton, D.C. 20250 
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The 1983 Handbook 
of Agricultural Charts 



Economic and agricultural trends come alive ii;i 
X\]\s two-color handbook, containing 278 charts 
depicting all significant aspects of agriculture. A 
valuable research tool popular teaching device, 
and convenient format for presenting a com- 
plete overview of the agricultural sector. The 
charts illustrate data and trends for agricultural 
subjects ranging from farm income to consumer 
costs, and from commodities to energy produc- 
tion and use. Charts showing trade/data, cost of 
production figures, farmland numbws, and pop- 
ulation trends round. out the agricultural picture 
presented in this handbook. A USDA "bestseller." 
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Rural, Development Perspectives ^HMf^^^ 

For a New Peripective on Itibet Facing Rural America 
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